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Abstract 


The ability to communicate in two languages, commonly referred to as bilingualism, has 
always been an interesting achievement to study. This communicative competence in young 
children has inspired many teachers, school administrators, and researchers to identify the variety 
of cognitive as well as social factors that influence second language acquisition. While prior 
research has indicated a negative impact of utilizing two language systems at the same time, 
these studies have significantly contributed to understanding language acquisition for children in 
current practices. This thesis aims to highlight the benefits that bilingualism offers to young 
children emerging from diverse backgrounds into a globally connected world. Undoubtedly, 
teachers who embark on a variety of strategies in today’s diverse and metalinguistic classrooms 
help to nurture children’s academic growth and success through a variety of social and cultural 


learning contexts. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


This thesis is a descriptive study directed towards exploring the role that bilingualism 
plays in the language and social development of young children. The motivation for this study 
was based primarily upon my interactions with nine to ten year old students whom I have taught 
in South Africa, having English and Afrikaans as a medium of instruction, and native learners 
currently immersed in a dual language program in Elon, North Carolina. 

Language is a primary means for communication and is instrumental in linking our 
“social and cognitive worlds” (Bialystok, 2007, p. 393). Language enriches human interactions, 
builds on meaningful relationships, and entertains the necessary educational opportunities to 
define its purpose. We often find that the field of language acquisition is not without its fair 
share of criticism. This process of learning to speak a language and acquiring the necessary 
skills to enhance the cognitive and social domain has always been a focal point in child 
development studies. While the majority of people in the world know and are able to converse 
in more than one language, it is futile to argue and support early research that implied 
bilingualism actually impedes and confuses an individual. It is significant to understand that 
while human beings strive to learn new things, bilingualism also provides an opportunity to 
become knowledgeable or proficient through linguistic competence. It is however, equally 
important that we understand the reason for an individual’s predicament or a community’s 
influence on any individual to acquire and adopt the target or second language. Since the first 
language is acquired and “learned almost effortlessly” (Saville, 2016, p. 32), the second 
language is undoubtedly acquired and influenced by different conditions, contexts, and 


processes, which will be discussed in the literature review. 


In prior research as early as 1960 and 1970, bilingual education referred to the education 
of children whose home language was not English. Bilingual students then were “branded as not 
only children whose English is inferior, but as students who are themselves inferior” (Brisk, 
1998, p. xv). Current research has defined the bilingual as one who engages in or is growing up 
interacting with two or more languages, adhering to the needs and requirements of the 
individual and environment (Bhatia & Ritchie, 2004). This thesis explored bilingual learners to 
be young leaners up to ten years of age and whose first language is not that of the instructional 
language employed in school. Children who have acquired the first language at home and the 
second language at school face considerable strain because they have to “replace the first 
language to become highly proficient in the newly adopted language at the expense of their 
mother tongue” (Chin & Wigglesworth, 2007, p. 16). 

In conflict with earlier perceptions of second language acquisition in 1960s, Noam 
Chomsky answered the question related to what kind of creatures are humans. He launched an 
observation into studying human cognition and promoted his theory that “humans have an 
innate capacity or ‘hard wiring’ for language” (Curzan & Adams, 2012, p. 313). However, this 
theory remains contested and undefended. The first language acquisition theories: The 
Behaviorist, The Innatist and the Interactionist as well as Stephen Krashen’s Five Hypotheses 
were viewed as significant contributions to second language teaching and language 
development. A review of these teaching strategies have influenced the rationale for this project 
as it provides an avenue for, not only curriculum developers, but also administrators and 
teachers that within the confines of their classrooms “impart fundamental skills and hopes for 


students” (Brisk, 1998, p. xi). This section of the literature review would enable one to delve 


into the cognitive and language development implications that bilingualism fosters for young 
children. 

The acquisition of second languages also involves understanding how children become 
bilingual and are able to speak and interact using two completely different language systems. 
While the learning context is relevant, the social context in which bilinguals finds themselves 
also helps to promote this study’s aim. Bilinguals may belong to communities of various sizes 
and types, not all of which may function bilingually. Sometimes bilinguals get into the habit of 
codeswitching or borrowing in order to perform social interactions or enhance their linguistic 
performance. This knowledge is “codified in a linguistic form and defines every aspect of 
development” (Bhatia & Richie, 2004). In understanding these factors, especially those arising 
from the trials of home circumstances, parental background education and the use of the mother 
tongue in the home, a review of the relationship between the first and second language, and how 
they impact the bilingual socially, culturally, linguistically, and morally are linked in the 
literature review. 

The need to understand the constant demands placed on the educator in enhancing the 
linguistic or literacy performance of students, and the challenges that envelops them to create 
culturally responsive classroom climates has not gone unnoticed. This project aims to share a 
variety of oral and listening strategies that would help teachers to engage in creating a culturally 
responsive class climate. In understanding our roles as educators, not only are we responsible in 
designing our students formal learning interactions, but also for their social and cultural 
dimensions as well. Bilingualism helps us recognize diversity and freedom of speech and instills 
in us the need for interacting and learning new things. Bilingualism enriches our global 


connections. How then can it bear a negative influence on our young? “It follows that people 


who function in more than one cultural context will communicate more effectively if they know 


more than one language” (Saville, 2006, p. 34). 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


The ability to acquire a language at a young age has been a central focus in studies and 
research for child development. This phenomenal feat of human development has been 
communicated in linguistic studies since the unfolding of language and continues to evolve, 
sparking an interest as well as negative feedback in its use across various communicative 
contexts (Deutscher, 2005). As the world strives to embrace these efforts across diverse cultures 
and societies, the need to acquire a second, third, or fourth language, propels these skills and 
encourages cultures to unite and foster bilingualism. In the last 25 years, research studies have 
shown that activating the use of two languages at one time does not hinder or impede language 
and social development in young individuals, claiming that the “development of each bilingual’s 
languages proceeds in the same way” (Bhatia & Ritchie, 2004, p. 95) when compared to that of 
monolinguals. However, this is in contrast with earlier studies that claim otherwise. This review 
established that children do have the advantage of grasping language concepts more easily in the 
early years despite some obstacles that impede this language development. 

In this chapter, I have reviewed research that defines and measures bilingual children 
who acquired two languages from ages 5 to 10 years old. Bilinguals are discussed using studies 
that showed the relationship between their first and second language acquisition. The factors 
affecting language acquisition have helped provide a framework to understand the significance 
for language, social development, and teaching. Finally, the need for bilingual education in 
public schools has revealed that children gain the necessary skills to interact effectively and can 
become competent in the second language if they are given multiple opportunities to interact and 


embrace various learning strategies. 


Defining the Bilingual Child 

In the historical development of language development, bilingualism was regarded as a 
key factor in defining second language acquisition. In order to understand the impact that 
bilingualism has on the language and social development of young children, it is important to 
define the bilingual child in this thesis. While there is no single definition of bilingualism, the 
bilingual child defined here is one who has already acquired the first language at home, is fluent 
and competent in this acquisition, and is now learning a second language in a formal setting. 
While most schools from my experiences in the United States have English and Spanish as dual- 
language programs, I opted to study the language development of English as the target language. 

Bilinguals were often described as individuals who have a “native-like control of two 
languages” (Bloomfield, 1933, p. 56) while Mackey Weinreich (1953) indicated another view 
that bilingualism merely entailed the practice of utilizing both languages to suit the individual. 
The bilingual should be viewed as “an integrated whole, a unique and specific speaker-hearer” 
(Grosjean, 2008, p. 20) that uses two or more language systems to communicate. Bilinguals are 
individuals that have a “particular language competence” (Grosjean, 2008, p. 21) who use one or 
both languages to perform different functions. One can assume that while there were many 
descriptions of bilingualism, it is indeed difficult to be perfect users in language systems, 
considering the complexities and varieties of languages that we are exposed to currently in 
society. 

Currently, the bilingual is defined as one who is able to “interact with speakers of one or 
more languages in a given society” (Bhatia & Ritchie, 2004, p. 115). Since there is a shift from 
using formal language rules to define the bilingual child (Mohanty & Perregaux, 1997), the 


emphasis is currently placed on developing the bilingual’s communicative skills with proficiency 


in both oral and written forms (Mohanty & Perregaux, 1997). The opportunity to explore 
children at this age with the measure as a developing bilingual is important in understanding that 
a bilingual child’s profile “is not static but dynamic” (Bhatia & Ritchie, 2004, p. 120) and can be 
influenced by factors like age or socio-cultural factors that contributes to this change. Although 
the bilingual child may lose communicative skills in the first language due to the acquisition of 
the second language, we must understand that each individual will develop a “unique linguistic 
and socio-cultural profile” (Bhatia & Ritchie, 2004, p. 135). 

The first language or L1 is a good indicator of a student's ability to acquire a second 
language or measure their academic success at school. According to Bhatia and Richie (2004), 
there is sufficient evidence to support this theory as referenced by Cummins (2000). In addition, 
the influence that earlier acquisition theories have had on language development in young children 
is significant in understanding the acquisition of the second language. Peregoy and Boyle (2013) 
summarized the aspects of each theory and its contributions to bilingualism. These include the 
Behaviorist, Innatist and the Interactionist theories, all emphasizing the “importance of social 
interactions aimed at communication as the essential ingredient in language acquisition” (p. 61), 


and that the L1 plays a significant role in the acquisition of the second language. 


First Language Acquisition Theories: 
The Behaviorist Theory 

The behaviorist theorists show that children gain linguistic competence by the 
interactions and stimuli they receive in a particular environment (Curzan & Adams, 2012). The 
new behaviors, or the changes in behaviors, were also the result of how these children responded 


to the associations that were made during these interactions (Clark, 2009). Clark (2009) indicated 


that “it is in and from interaction that children are offered conventional ways of expressing” (p. 
21) themselves in different contexts. However, the view that “children simply imitate the 
language they see or hear” (Curzan & Adams, 2012, p. 311) cannot account for language 
acquisition. This perspective does not provide evidence nor “explains how any novel utterance is 
produced, even those that are grammatically correct” (Peregoy & Boyle, 2013, p. 58). This 
thought about innate versus conditioning acquisition of language also resulted in arguments 
between American linguist Noam Chomsky (2002) and psychologist B.F Skinner. Skinner 
(1957) believed that behaviors or human action was the result of conditioning and Chomsky 
(2002) refuted this theory and suggested that acquiring a language involved “selecting among, 
the options generated by the mind” (p. 8). Chomsky (2002) argued that adults often spoke a 
language filtered with errors and one that lacked meaningful linguistic engagements. 

Early theorists like John Locke (1690 cited in Androne, 2014) believed that a child’s 
mind was a tabula rasa (blank slate) and the reinforcement they received through the interactions 
with adults, helped in language acquisition. Behaviorism, as a school of thought, indicated that 
this conditioning allowed children to become competent in accessing vocabulary to assist them 
in speech development. This gave rise to further disagreements regarding this theory as an 
explanation of children adopting speech patterns like “Him, don’t say it right,” (Peregoy & 
Boyle, 2013, p. 58) because that was not how adults speak. As a result, Roger Brown (1973) 
claimed that parents and caregivers would rather compliment or reward the child for the meaning 
of the utterance rather than it being grammatically correct. Chomsky (2002) believed that 
children acquired language through an innate quality rather than imitation as depicted by the 


behaviorists and that the initial cognitive state is already a structured system that interacts with 


specific linguistic experiences. Chomsky (2015) claimed that the human brain is hard-wired for 


mastering language since humans inherit and possess an innate neural structure. 


The Innatist Theory 

Chomsky related the idea that children are born with an innate quality to develop their 
language skills. This biological language acquisition device known as the LAD (Chomsky, 1965) 
allows children to come into the world “prewired for linguistic analysis” (Peregoy & Boyle, 
2013, p. 58). Chomsky (1965) noted that this universal grammar allows children to interact with 
the many grammatical interactions around them as they gain competence in their first language 
development. This set of rules allows children to acquire and not imitate languages even though 
they have limited input experiences (Chomsky, 1965). The idea that children are able to arrange 
words and phrases to construct meaningful sentences has been the pivotal argument in this 
theory. This enhanced Chomsky’s (1965) contribution to child development and language studies 
as his distinction between competence and performance, defined the “speaker-hearer’s 
knowledge of language” (p. 4). Hymes (1972) also distinguished between linguistic and 
communicative competence but argued, “knowing a language does not mean producing 
sentences accurately but also producing them appropriately” (Nassaji & Fotos, 2011, p. 6). This 
realization, not only ignited an interest in the grammatical implications for first language 
acquisition, but also provided a path for theories of second language acquisition to develop and 
account for the development of children’s language. 

Although many supported Chomsky’s innate theory (1969), there were those who argue 
that language is not as innate as Chomsky proposed, despite the abundant evidence that 


supported his theory. Chomsky’s theory (1969) did not “reveal whether the specifics of grammar 
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are already coded in the genes or whether this innateness had anything to do with cognition” 
(Deutscher, 2005, p. 17). Despite the many advances in neurology, it will take some time before 
scientists will be able to explain how information such as grammar rules are coded in the brain 


(Deutscher, 2005). 


The Interactionist Theory 

The Interactionist Theory, also known as the Social Interactionist Approach theory, states 
that biological and social factors interact to drive language development (Hoff & Shatz, 2007). 
The interactions that children have with their parents or caregivers in the critical development 
stage (usually from birth to about 8 or 9 years) is pertinent to their linguistic competency levels 
(Hoff & Shatz, 2007). Interactions help to provide a “tailored learning environment for the child” 
(Hoff & Shatz, 2007, p. 129). According to Loewen and Sato (2018), researchers embraced both 
the Innatist and Behaviorist theories to determine the impact that social environments had on the 
acquisition of languages. In addition, studies suggested that social contexts do affect language 
development in young children (Labov, 1972). Michael Long (1983) became interested in how 
the L2 was affected, and argued that much of second language acquisition is the result of 
“conversational interaction” (Lightbrown & Spada, 1999, p. 43) between learners and native 
speakers. A strong interactionist view was the sociocultural theory of Lev Vygotsky. Children 
advance to a higher level of knowledge and performance if they are supported in an interactive 
environment (Vygotsky & Cole, 1978). Vygotsky (1987) proposed that the key to children 
acquiring knowledge was due to imitating the intentions of other human beings and that this 


imitation was not “a mindless mimicking but a goal directed activity” (Vygotsky, 1987, p. 210). 
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Berk and Winsler (1995) helped support Lev Vygotsky’s theory, indicating that his ideas 
are reminders that “developmentally appropriate practices open new cognitive vistas for 
children” and that we can misunderstand children’s abilities if their social environments are not 
considered (p. vii). The importance of imitation in language acquisition is further encouraged as 
“the source of instruction’s influence on development” (Vygotsky, 1987, p. 211). 

In addition, Vygotsky’s works ensured that children’s social nature of learning was 
emphasized in places where cognitive learning occurred. Gallaway and Richards (1994) who 
addressed the applications of Vygotsky’s theory to teaching further enhanced the social 
implications of language development. The aim of this discussion highlighted the desire to 
communicate, suggesting that children can only achieve this through meaningful interactions 
with others. “Indeed, the interest in interaction, its effects, and the variables impacting its 
effectiveness have attracted considerable attention, resulting in numerous empirical research 
studies” (Loewen & Sato, 2018, p. 286). Children acquired knowledge through the acquisition of 
language systems that engaged them to become communicative social beings in their 
environments (Loewen & Sato, 2018). 

Second language theories have provided a scaffold for a child’s language and social 
development. Krashen (1988) studied the bilingual child in a variety of socio-environmental 
contexts. A child learning in this environment builds up competence in acquiring a language by 
listening and “by understanding the language around him” (Krashen, 1982, p. 27). It is therefore 
imperative to view the second language learner as a social being and one that is “taking part in 
structured social networks and social practices” (Mitchell & Myles, 2004, p. 27). Many 
researchers have questioned the usefulness of SLA theory, and whether it has any “immediate 


practical applications in the real world, most obviously the second language classroom" 
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(Mitchell & Myles, 2004, p. 28). As children become active participants in second language 


acquisition practices, they will gain linguistic competency (Krashen, 1988). 


Second Language Acquisition Theories 

Second language acquisition as described by Mitchell and Myles (2004) entailed “any 
language other than the learner’s native language or mother tongue” (p. 5). The study of second 
language acquisition prompted researchers to consider the implications that this had on 
children’s cognitive and social development. Stephen Krashen’s (1985) development of the five 
hypotheses in the field of second language acquisition continued to make a significant 
contribution to SLA research. 

Krashen (1982) claimed that language acquisition and learning are separate processes and 
cannot be integrated and defined as a whole unit. Language acquisition referred to the 
“subconscious process identical in all important ways to the process children utilize in acquiring 
their first language” (Mitchell & Myles, 2004, p. 45) while learning referred to the “conscious 
process that results in knowing about a language” (Mitchell & Myles, 2004, p. 45). This remains 
unclear as a “vague definition of what constitutes conscious versus subconscious processes, as 
they are difficult to test in practice” (Mitchell & Myles, 2004, p. 45). However, there are 
language teachers who do identify with Krashen’s description and agree with him that the focus 
of language teaching should be an “acquisition-rich classroom” (Krashen, 1988, p. 116), which 
can help promote language development through meaningful and communicative activities. 

Recent evidence suggests that the debate about separating language acquisition and 
learning is still very much alive in current educational practices. The idea that SLA is due to 


‘comprehensible input’ (Krashen, 1982) in the Input Hypothesis is contentious. There exists an 
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“absence of a theory of grammar and finding direct indisputable evidence to support it has been a 
shortcoming in SLA” (Gallaway & Richards, 1994, p. 240). That which is incomprehensible in 
some cases is necessary for the acquisition of new knowledge to help children acquire language 
(Gallaway & Richards, 1994). Learners must at some point, realize that “L1 rule system is 
inadequate before growth can occur” (Gallaway & Richards, 1994, p. 240) and that it is 
important “to let that input in” (Mitchell & Myles, 2004, p. 48) through the Affective Filter. This 
hypothesis was a cause for concern since many self-conscious adolescents suffer from a high 
filter and not all are confident (Krashen, 1981). However, Krashen's theory (1985) stimulated an 
understanding of second language acquisition and the implications for research on input and 
interaction in educational contexts. In addition, teachers acknowledge that while interactions are 
important to lower the Affective Filter or ensure understanding through comprehensible input, 
learners need to access incomprehensible input to develop and acquire new knowledge (Krashen, 
1982). 

Furthermore, the Interactionists believed that social interactions that a child received, 
interacted with the child's biological qualities (Garcia & Nafiez, 2011), which enhanced 
language development. Scientific thoughts that pertained to classroom practices were also 
significant to understand the bilingual child in other settings where interactions influenced the 
acquisition of the second language. The interactions that children receive in all environments 
need to be considered in order to understand the impact that bilingualism has on their language 


and social development (Garcia & Náfiez, 2011). 


Environmental and Social Factors Affecting the Developing Bilingual 
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In addition to understanding the developing bilingual, Chin and Wigglesworth (2007) 
described the factors that lead and build on bilingualism as a second language. Chin and 
Wigglesworth (2007) argued that the “quality and quantity” (p. 41) of interactions and the 
environment in which these occur are critical when determining the language development and 
success of bilinguals. Bilingual children are burdened with complexities that may entail growing 
up in an environment where they are encouraged or forced to communicate only in their mother 
tongue and lack abundant opportunities to practice in the second language (Chin & 
Wigglesworth, 2007). 

However, in bilingual societies, a student’s primary language does in fact “serve as a 
potential resource to society” (Peregoy & Boyle, 2013, p. 46) since the ability of knowing one 
language heightens the ability to build and acquire subsequent languages. Children, born into 
environments where there exists more than one language system, naturally acquire language in 
these communities (Bhatia & Richie, 2004). However, this is “developed over time and not 
within a single interaction” (Peregoy & Boyle, 2013, p. 60). 

The input and interactions that the young bilingual receives, favors an enriched 
atmosphere where language development occurs. “The beneficial effects of bilingualism on the 
social and linguistic development in children have been widely documented” (Chin & 
Wigglesworth, 2007, p. 53) as each bilingual individual will “develop a unique, cognitive and 
socio-cultural profile” (Bhatia & Richie, 2004, p. 135). The impact that bilingualism has on 
young children can be ascertained by the responses received during these interactions. 

In addition, there is a growing body of literature, which recognizes that this “quality and 
quantity” (Chin & Wigglesworth, 2007, p. 41) of interactions can be affected by other factors 


like code switching or instances where bilinguals are capable of “picking out the important 
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variables to solve a problem and entertaining two possible interpretations” (Nicoladis, 2016, p. 
3). In support of this argument, Lanza (2004) expressed that in social climates; bilingual children 
tend to mix languages during interactions. This is not a reflection that the child was confused by 
using two language systems but rather as an ability to identify and communicate in different 
contexts (Lanza, 2004). Most often children will hear two or three other languages in the 
community and respond to this as a means of communication. Bilinguals should also not be 
perceived as two monolinguals using separate language systems but as an "integrated individual 


with two active languages" (Brisk, 2000, p. 7) used for communication purposes. 


Code Switching and its Effects on the Bilingual Child 

An integral aspect of being a bilingual is the ability to alternate between two or more 
languages in a single discourse or utterance (Curzan & Adams, 2012). Although code switching 
came to be accepted as "natural and systematic" (Chin & Wigglesworth, 2007. p.120), many 
studies claimed that code switching negatively influenced young bilinguals language 
development as switching revealed a lack of vocabulary in one language, thereby encouraging 
the need to code-switch to the other. This perspective on code switching prompted an argument 
that young children do this intentionally to explore language and play around with new words 
acquired in the second language (Garcia & Náfiez, 2011). The bilingual child may switch to their 
native or mother tongue language to avoid interrupting their discourse due to lack of language 
proficiency in the second language (Brisk, 2000). Furthermore, in order to encourage a particular 
language use to enhance proficiency at school, children must be motivated and have access to 


authentic opportunities created by the teacher to be able to use the language (Brisk, 2000). 
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Despite some of the controversies that surround code-switching, considerable progress is 
underway in understanding the nature of bilingual code switching. Recent evidence reveals the 
young bilingual consistently employs linguistic competence as well as “flexible grammatical 
abilities and sensitivity to the norms of code choice" (Garcia & Nafiez, 2011, p. 127). The need 
to assess the fluency of the speaker is what needs to be a determining factor for the young 
bilingual as this is currently the case with every day communication (Garcia & Náfiez, 2011). 

The ability to understand the use of two languages, as researched by Bialystok (2017), 
accounts for the social and cognitive development of the bilingual when compared to 
monolingual children. Bilingual children demonstrated a large advantage over monolingual 
children since their ability as being bilingual “increased metalinguistic abilities and those in turn 
led to higher levels of reading acquisition and academic achievement” (Bhatia & Ritchie, 2004, 
p. 580). Children, who alternate between languages in order to speak, write, and listen, often 
code-switch throughout these activities (Reyes, 2006). Current research also indicates that code- 
switching contributes to their “high metalinguistic and pragmatic awareness” (Reyes, 2006, p. 
289). 

According to Reyes (2006), in order to study the impact that bilingualism has on young 
children's language development, ongoing studies need to explore its relationship to other 
literacy abilities like reading and writing. The bilingual develops these skills over time and 
children learn to master it through constant experience and practice (Reyes, 2006). Reyes (2006) 
further established that literacy knowledge emerges through the child's active role with family, 
community members, and in institutional settings. Numerous studies have reported that the 
influence of language transfer in domains, such as reading, writing, and speaking “developed in 


L1, are related to those in L2" (Bhatia & Ritchie, 2004, p. 131). In evaluating the interaction and 
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input that the bilingual learner receives, one cannot assume that code switching confuses the 
young learner, since this is a common factor and way of life for most bilingual communities 


(Chin & Wigglesworth, 2007). 


Conclusion 

The findings and discussions in this chapter have indicated that the young bilingual child 
is able to acquire a second language through meaningful interactions and experiences. However, 
this acquisition of knowledge is influenced by a variety of cognitive, social, and environmental 
factors as described by the first and second language acquisition theories. While language and 
cognitive development are “critical to the maturity of literacy skills” (Garcia & Nafiez, 2011, p. 
118), researchers and scholars agree that the social and cultural features play a major role in the 
bilinguals’ literacy development. The positive impact of bilingualism is that it benefits and 
influences the bilingual as a social learner (Mitchell & Myles, 2004). This is an advantage in our 
diversified society. The ability of speaking two or more languages is indeed a human feat 
(Deutscher, 2005). Learning, speaking, and using two language systems, not only defines 
executive function (Barac & Bialystok, 2011), but also reveals bilingualism as an experience that 


benefits children’s development. 


Chapter 3: Project Design 


The last three decades have presented and embraced a shift towards including 
bilingualism in formal instruction. Educational institutions have been unable to ignore the 
growing rise of bilingual children and the need to accommodate their academic needs (Caledrón 
& Rowe, 2003). My teaching experience in South Africa, the need to support learners from 
diverse backgrounds, as well as my understanding of global integration in a dual immersion 
program, provided the rationale for my project. It is the realization of understanding who your 
learners are, and how global awareness and culture provide the ingredients for academic growth, 
that makes a project like this a much-needed resource and guide for teachers. 

While reading and writing are indeed the fundamental skills for language development 
to occur and to enhance a “native-language instruction" (Caledrón & Rowe, 2003, p. ix) for 
children across all backgrounds, there are certain factors to consider in how instruction is to be 
delivered to these learners. Although helping English language learners is typically seen as 
those being supported by English as a second language (ESL) teacher and bilingual specialist, 
there is a need for all teachers to assume responsibility in educating the bilingual learner (Cloud, 
Genesee, Hamayan, 2009). Teachers need to research and employ a variety of instructional 
strategies to enable ELLs to achieve language proficiency. As research indicates, the need to 
encourage learners to acquire and develop linguistic abilities poses a challenge for many 
teachers, as children, coming from different backgrounds, not only shoulder cultural and 
personal challenges in the home environment, but also lack the necessary skills to communicate 
these challenges. The responsibility lies with educators to nurture and build a culturally 


responsive classroom environment to accommodate these English learners (ELs). My aim for 
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creating this project was to engage teachers in understanding who the bilingual learner is in our 
teaching and learning climates. In understanding the bilingual learner through the research that 
defines these individuals, not only provides pertinent background information, but also engages 
teachers in fulfilling current practices with knowledge-based foundations. 

My project shares a variety of these research strategies and tools that can be adopted in 
the classroom to foster meaningful learning experiences. As mentioned earlier, reading and 
writing is often seen as a determinant of language proficiency, which, as described in my 
project can be enhanced by oral and listening skills to accommodate ELs. These oral and 
listening strategies are promoted in an information booklet that engaged a study of prior 
research in the field of language development. It is important that educators understand the 
background of bilingualism and its impact on education throughout the decades. In having this 
understanding, one can appreciate the origins of the role that bilingualism played in acquiring 
the second language. The benefits of being bilingual promoted in second language acquisition 
theories have provided a scope for teachers to learn about interactions that engage diverse 
learners successfully in language development. These researched-based interaction strategies 
help teachers to make students active participants and allows them to take responsibility for 
their learning. The information presented in this booklet also highlights how learners’ 
competence increases when they interact with other individuals in the learning situations. The 
ability to engage linguistically has proven to be a fruitful strategy for language acquisition since 
these experiences provide teachers with an opportunity to interact with learners in their real 
context (Hinkle, 2005). The variety of oral and listening strategies defined in this project creates 
an awareness that children who interact with people from different cultural backgrounds are also 


well prepared to interact in a multicultural future (Matthiesen, 2015). 
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Through these strategies, teachers allow students to “get along with and understand 
people from all walks of life” (Matthiesen, 2015, p. 1). It is therefore imperative to understand 
that in lesson planning or creation of activities, enabling learners to interact socially promotes 
the power of language as “the more languages our children know, the greater their opportunities 
to participate" (Calderón & Rowe, 2003, p. 27) in “existing linguistic and cultural resources in a 
global economy" (Brisk, 1998, p. 28). I hope that this information booklet and guide to using 
oral and listening skills to engage the bilingual or diverse learners in the class will entice 
teachers to understand the significance of embracing a learning atmosphere that caters to all 


learners in the diverse classroom. 


Chapter 4: Project 


Teaching across nations has evolved in most spheres both globally and locally. It 
continues to be in a “perpetual state of flux” (Deutscher, 2005, p. 71), and educators are 
continuously encouraged to adopt a variety of methods and strategies to embrace these changes. 
As the status of a growing pandemic of the Corona virus threatens to invade our lives, it is the 
dedication and commitment of educators and administrators in the teaching fraternity who 
ensures that all hands are on deck for students to be well equipped with a variety of instructional 
materials and tools that are necessary for their academic success. Teachers across the globe are, 
not only grasping remote teaching resources to share with students, but are also using this 
period to constantly learn and access a range of professional development courses. These 
opportunities help them to keep abreast of challenges and current trends in education that enrich 
the “social and economic health of our society” (Brisk, 1998, p. ix). This project is therefore 
aimed at sharing information on how teachers need to understand other factors like diversity, 
bilingualism, and culture that also play a role in influencing language development in children. 

An information booklet presentation highlighting the significance of understanding the 
impact that bilingualism has on the language acquisition of elementary school children will be 
shared. This booklet is intended to attract budding pre-service teachers, administrators, as well 
as those teachers who constantly seek out new information to enrich their classroom practices. 
While this project can also be used as a resource in a teacher workshop or webinar to provide 
information on bilingualism, it is intended to encourage teachers to embrace and foster 
classroom practices that accommodate all leaners in the culture of teaching and learning. 

Firstly, the project is designed in three specific informational areas which entails an 


introduction to bilingualism, secondly, the research background and its impact on learning, and 
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thirdly, a variety of oral and listening development strategies that teachers can use to enrich the 
bilingual learners in the class. These strategies have been adapted to create a resource that can 
be accessible for daily lesson planning in current diverse school contexts. Currently, ‘linguistic 
diversity has increased dramatically” (Dove & Honigsfeld, 2013, p. 1) and challenges 
instruction at schools that many teachers seek guidance on how to overcome barriers to 
learning. 

Communication has always bridged meaningful learning and teaching. This project 
will highlight oral language and listening skills development as pivotal in language acquisition. 
Bilingualism, and its impact on language literacy, has benefitted learners and shows a “high 
correlation between native language and second language literacy ability” (Brisk, 2000, p. x1). 
In other words, as described by Dove and Honigsfeld (2013), oral proficiency in the native 
language is a vehicle that provides opportunities for learners to “enrich their receptive skills and 
expressive oral language skills to expand their vocabulary” (p. 154). Teachers who engage 
themselves in developing children’s oral skills, help them to function as social beings in the real 


world. 
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Introduction 


As teachers, we are constantly exploring platforms where we can learn and adopt teaching 
methods that help to enhance our instruction in class. We are often burdened with 
a variety of curriculum instruction planning documents and resources that our students find challenging 
or unable to access meaningfully. Our duty as facilitators of instruction ensure 
that we take these resources and create relevant and engaging lessons to nurture the 
learning interactions and experiences in class. 

Where do I begin? Educators often ponder this question and most often realize that it begins 
with understanding who their learners are in the classroom. While the increasing benefits of global 
interactions are continuously surfacing, the need to satisfy diversity in the classroom has become a 
priority of teaching. Teachers have become increasingly aware of modifying instruction to suit the needs 
of learners. In doing so, they take into account not only the linguistic and cultural demands, but the 
social challenges facing students who are learning English as the target language. These learners include 
monolingual, bilingual, or metalingual students in the classroom. This information guide will enable 
teachers to focus on identifying the bilingual student, understand the social and cognitive factors that 
contribute to the acquisition of language, and the need for bilinguals to function as social participants in 


a variety of contexts. 


" In learning you will teach, and in teaching you will learn" 


Phil Collins 
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Page. 4 


Language and Bilingualism 


Language has always been instrumental in linking our social and cognitive world (Bialystok, 
2007), and it is through this achievement of acquiring language skills that we are able to sustain 
communications and interactions. Researchers Bhatia and Ritchie (2004) have claimed the bilingual 
learner as one who is able to engage in two language systems in his or her interactions with others, and 
may at times codeswitch or alternate between languages in order to interact socially. Teachers need to 
be cognizant that this does not indicate the bilingual learner as being confused in any way, but may 


relate to a lack of vocabulary to speak fluently in the target language. 


Language development in the young child cannot take place in isolation from the social and 
cultural connections prevalent in today’s classroom. Teachers understand that while the four domains of 
literacy, reading, writing, speaking, and listening, are fundamental aspects of instruction, these social 
and cultural connections need to be emphasized during interactions and form part of daily lesson 
planning. Acquisition in the target language, not only engages the basic skills of reading and writing, 
but also allows teachers to become facilitators of life-long learning experiences. These include preparing 
learners to become linguistically and socially competent in their roles with demanding societal needs. 

In understanding how language literacy influences bilingual learners, it is pertinent for teachers to gain a 


brief scope of theories involving literacy development and acquisition in the field of bilingualism. 
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Theorists that Influenced Language Development 


The following theorists have contributed to the study of language acquisition which currently 


impacts teaching practices in understanding the social, environmental and cognitive implications for the 


bilingual learners in class. 


Frederick Skinner ---------- 
(1957) 


Noam Chomsky -------------- 
(1969) 


Lev Vygotsky ------------------ 
(1978) 


Stephen Krashen --------- 
(1982) 





Skinner believed that children learn or 
acquire language through positive 


reinforcement or conditioning and learning 
depends on positive or negative 
consequences received during interactions. 





Language is acquired through a process of 
memorizing and repeating. Chomsky also 
stated that language is acquired innately 
through a language acquisition device known 
as the LAD. 


Vygotsky's theory of the Zone of Proximal 
Development embraced the social 
implications for learning. Children will 
access learning by receiving guidance 
initially, and then be able to learn 
independently. Social interactions are 
pertinent. 


Children learn by the input interactions they 
receive. This Input Hypothesis is significant 
for teachers to understand the key element 
of “comprehensible input" (Krashen, 1982). 
Learners need to communicate more to 
acquire knowledge or build vocabulary in 
the language. 
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Who is the Bilingual Learner in this context? 


The bilingual learner in this class of study is one that is already competent in the first 
or the native language and is now learning a second language. Since English is the language of 
instruction in most schools, teachers are required to equip English language learners (ELLs) with the 
skills to become linguistically competent. The significance of getting to know whom the bilingual 


learner is in your class helps to establish positive relationships and interactions. 


What can I do as a teacher to get to know the bilingual learner in my class? 
» Examine the learner’s prior school records if it is available. 
» Meet with the child and family members and discuss their cultural backgrounds. 
This can provide a wealth of information in getting to know the learner. 
» Explore the learner’s home country. The social and economic situation will help to ascertain the 
student’s prior learning experiences. 
> Encourage the learner to share some of his interests in sport, reading genres or favorite reward 
at home. This fosters interest on the part of the teacher as students always enjoy learning when 
their teacher knows them personally. 


> Get to know the learner by observing him or her during class interactions. 


Adapted from: Cloud, N., Genesee, F., & Hamayan, E. V. (2009). Literacy 
instruction for English language learners: A teacher's guide to research-based practices. 
Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann Educational Books. 
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Bilingualism: The impact on language and social development 


As teachers engage with their learners, a clear understanding between academic and social 
learning is developed. According to studies reflected in Cloud, Genesee, and Hamayan (2009), these 
two types of learning help learners to become competent in the disciplines of language acquisition. 
Although academic literacy takes time, social learning should allow students to participate actively in 
talking, reading, and writing. The aspects of oral proficiency 
in the second language is easily acquired by inviting the learners to be involved in their learning. As 
teachers, we need to design and plan learning activities that allow the bilingual to 
to develop over many meaningful interactions. One or two interactions is not sufficient to build on 
language literacy. 

Research by Chin and Wigglesworth (2007), and Bhatia and Ritchie (2004) reflect that learners 
who are interacting in environments with more than one language system have enhanced cognitive and 
social benefits. These learners are able to have a greater vocabulary bank when compared to the 
monolingual. They are also better at solving problems and have a heightened visual and spatial 
understanding. Bilinguals are known to be more creative and sociable when interacting with others. 

As teachers embrace bilingual educational strategies in the class, the benefits of accessing two 
language systems at the same time has allowed the bilingual learner to become a center of focus in most 
classes. Researchers like Bialystok (2007) stated that when bilingual learners are addressed explicitly, a 
teacher enhances their metalinguistic awareness, which in turn promotes the acquisition of fundamental 


reading and writing skills. 
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Why bilingualism matters? 


As educators, our goal involves connecting learners to the world outside the class. It is 
important for learners to understand how to become a global citizen and culturally aware of others 
around them. In order for people to communicate and understand each other’s cultural beliefs, we have 
to be prepared to respect other cultures as well. Teachers are professionals who have this perception of 
culture and are able to embrace it with learners in the diverse class. According to Carter and Kravits 
(2011), being culturally aware and developing cultural awareness promotes an understanding and 
appreciation when interacting with others. 

In our duties and obligations to educating all children, taking action as global citizens 
encourages meaningful and enriched learning experiences in the classroom, and not only does it help to 
build on positive learner relationships, but also helps to unlock communication and the curiosity of our 
learners (Carter & Kravits, 2011). 

Teachers help bilinguals to bridge communication across communities and societies. The 
success of any society is judged by the way people interact with each other. Therefore, in engaging 
learners to participate and become active in the classroom, they gain the necessary tools to function in 
society. While this information guide is intended to share a research-based knowledge of teaching 
practices to enhance the bilingual’s language development, teachers need to communicate this learning 
through practical approaches adopted during interactions in class. 

The following section highlights the importance of communication strategies that help the 


bilingual learner to become competent in acquiring the second language. 
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Communication skills and its impact on language development 


The variety of speaking and listening opportunities provided during class interactions help 
English language learners to develop language competency skills. Learners already have the ability to 
use oral language from their first language acquisition (Diaz-Rico, 2008). The need to build on verbal 
interaction should be emphasized as a means to encourage teachers to enhance the social environment of 
the learners. Learners that engage in verbal interactions are at an advantage as these skills promote 
higher level thinking (Lev Vygotsky, 1978). Oral interactions help learners to acquire language and also 
promote social skills. Teachers can help learners attain these goals in a variety of oral language 


strategies. These strategies can include enhancing a learner’s basic interpersonal communication skills 


fs ? 


Encourage learners to interact with each other through class and recess activities. 

Make use of flexible groupings during academic concept learning. 

Allow students to discuss and brainstorm activities in tasks. 

Promote cross-age oral activities like reading to a younger student or allow older 

students to monitor groups of class centers. 

> Since the teacher models appropriate use of the language, engage learners in 
instructional conversations. 

» Motivate learners to participate in oral activities like at home surveys, readings and 

informal conversations with family and friends. 


which is commonly referred to as BICS (Peregoy & Boyle, 2012). 


What are some ways to develop BICS? 





VVVV 


Adapted from: Diaz-Rico, L.T. (2008). A course for teaching English learners. Boston, MA: 
Allyn & Bacon. 
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Life-saving strategies that help build 





oral literacy skills. 


There are abundant ways that teachers can involve learners in activities that enhance oral skills; 
however, the choice rests with the uniqueness of the classroom environment and classroom 
composition. A few strategies adapted from “A Course for Teaching English Learners” by Diaz-Rico 
(2008) are represented in the figure below. These activities are initially more structured on the left to 
more informally based towards the right. These provide a range of activities where learners can develop 


language from guided to independent participation. 


Guided Practice: Communicative Practice: Free Conversation: 
Dialogues Guessing games Discussions 
Mini-conversations Group puzzles Debates 
Role-plays Opinion polls Panel discussions 
Oral descriptions Survey-taking Group picture story 
Strip stories Interviews Storytelling/ Retelling 

< Brainstorming Discussions of: 

News reports -films 

Research reports -shared experience 

Storytelling -literature 














The following website provides a detailed description of some of the above activities: 


http://iteslj.org/Techniques/Kayi-TeachingS peaking. html 
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Interactive websites for enhancing speaking and listening skills 


In order to access a variety of the strategies listed in the previous section, teachers can also refer 
to the following websites that would help promote an interactive approach to adopting some of these 
strategies. The websites also help learners to improve their pronunciation during speaking as they learn 
to listen to correct articulation of the individual sounds of English as well as the proper stress and pitch 


within syllables, words and phrases as described by Diaz-Rico (2008). 


1) https://www.edutopia.org/discussion/12-fun-speaking-games-language-learners 





2) https://englishinteractive.net/speaking.html 





q Engli 7 À 


q E Lean 





English Speaking Practice 





si 


3) https://www.talkenglish.com/speaking/basics/speaking basics iii.aspx 





Pronouncing the letters D and T 


Thank you for 
Listen to the lesson 


Instruction: Have the tip of your tongue pressed against the top of your mouth right Listen to the Entire Lesson 
behind the front tooth. Then slightly push air separating your tongue and upper mouth. 

ng " F lin. n hey h ` n 
Every time the letters D and T are spoken, the tip of your tongue should touch the upper Saying thank you' is telling someone you appreciate what they have done. This ca 
part of your mouth. either be something they did for you or for someone else. 


Here are some words and sentences to help you hear what they should sound like. Click 


Here are some examples: 
on any word or sentence to hear the correct sound. 








seda Thank you for inviting me." 

Ladder "Thank you for helping me move." 

Blood "Thank you for informing me about the job opening." 
"Thank you for mailing that package for me." 

"The dentist did a great job on the filling" : . 

"He was a little nervous climbing down the ladder" Thank you for working so hard. 


"The blood on his shirt indicated that he got a cut somewhere" 








"Thank you for stopping by to visit." 


4) https://www.learner.org/classroom-resources/ 


5) https://busyteacher.org/14387-how-to-improve-listening-skills-8-activities.html 
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While teachers create conversation rich learning experiences and allow learners to interact 
through a variety of speaking strategies to build vocabulary, they also have to engage learners in 
activities that promote active oral and listening skills. The following figure defined by Diaz-Rico 


(2008), provides a list of listening strategies for English Language Development at all levels. 














Early Intermediate 
Hearing sound patterns: Tongue 
twisters, Jingles, 

Jazz chants, Alliterative poems. 
Listening to sentences: 
Dialogues, Open-ended sentenc 
Conversation starters 
Plavins games: Pictinnarv 


Beginning N 
Hearing sound patterns: i 
| Rhyming poems, Songs 
\ Read- aloud stories, Small 

group anecdotes 


È 







Activities for Enhancing 
Listening 
Comprehension Skills by 
ELD level 





Intermediate 


Listening to answer factual 
questions orally or in writing 
tasks: Dialogues, Talks, 
Arguments, Plays, 


Inctriictianal eanvarcatiane 





























Early Advanced 
Listening to make notes: 
Class lectures, Taped content, 
Movies, 

Co-operative Activities: 
Group work, Puzzles, 


n ——— 


Advanced 
Listening to make notes: 
Guest lecturers, Whole-class 
presentations. Co-operative 
Activities: Riddles, Puzzles, 
Brainteasers 
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Activities and Strategies Promoted in other Works 


As teachers continually seek resources to meet the challenges in planning lessons to 
meet all learners’ needs, the following works by various authors have provided a bank of 
resources that would help to overcome some of these hurdles. In meeting the linguistic 
demands of teaching English, a variety of common strategies are available to educators to 


provide activities that would immerse all learners in the classroom-learning environment. 






50 Literacy Strategies- Step by Step 
by Gail. E. Tompkins 













Literacy and Bilingualism 
A Handbook for ALL Teachers 
by Maria. E. Brisk 





Common Core for the Not-So- 
Common Learner by Maria. G. Dove 










Check out these 
resources! 





A Course for Teaching English 
Learners by Lynne T. Diaz-Rico 
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Conclusion 


As the growth in the number of diverse learners increase throughout educational 
institutions globally, the need for teachers to attend professional development workshops and 
access a variety of resources has become all the more important in current practices. This has 
not only raised an awareness of structuring instruction to accommodate all learners, but has 
also encouraged teachers to perceive goals and professional attitudes in a different light. As 
educators, we need to embrace the foundations of our students’ cultural and social ties in order 
for them to make meaningful connections to their learning experiences (Diaz-Rico, 2008). 

As defined by research mentioned in this information booklet, the need to design 
instruction starts with an understanding of who the learners are, what their strengths are to 
keep them motivated, and thereafter, adopting a variety of strategies to assist them in acquiring 
the target language. While this booklet reviewed prior research to understand the bilingual 
learner’s language development over decades, it merely provides a guide to understanding 
who these diverse learners are, and how we can help them achieve their academic goals and 
successes. 

This booklet is a reflection that enhancing the learners’ oral and receptive skills 
certainly helps to bridge communication and ensure that teachers realize the need to “honor the 
diversity in culture, language, social class and talents that makes their students unique” (Diaz- 


Rico, 2008, p. 10). 
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“Without language, one cannot talk to people and understand them; one 
cannot share their hopes and aspirations, grasp their history, appreciate 


their poetry, or savor their songs.” — Nelson Mandela. 





Let us embrace the languages of the 
World, together! 




















Chapter 5: Conclusion 


When I embarked on a proposal to complete this thesis on the impact that 
bilingualism has on young children's language development, I was ill-prepared for the wealth of 
information that confronted me. I had a sparse understanding of this broad topic, and soon 
discovered the vast arena of research studies that would take me on a journey in understanding 
the significance of literacy and bilingualism. The threads of language acquisition and 
development undoubtedly connect our world of learning, and while the ability to use language 
to communicate has been an amazing human achievement, language studies continue to engage 
researchers to delve into its core features, allowing us to further our knowledge in this field. 

My journey with literacy has always been one entwined with the cultural and linguistic 
diversity that surrounded me while growing up in South Africa. The "rainbow nation" with its 
spectrum of languages and cultural tapestry has no doubt fascinated me from an early age. The 
ability to communicate with others in their native languages certainly promotes meaningful 
interactions among people from all walks of life. How then can bilingualism pose a negative 
threat to the cognitive and social development of people? AII that we embrace in understanding 
and learning about our self comes from communicating with others. 

My project on bilingualism paved the way for adapting my teaching and allowed me an 
opportunity to become aware of who my students are in the classroom. The project combined 
the research of first language acquisition to that of the second language and fostered an 
understanding of different factors that played a role in developing the skills of young children. 
The home and community environment where the first language is acquired, and the 
relationships that children form in these contexts are contributing factors to their learning or 


acquisition of skills in the target language. 
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Researchers like Clark (2009), Krashen (1998) and Vygotsky (1987) emphasized the 
socio-cultural environments that envelope the child’s language development and revealed that 
the interactions children were provided contributed to their cognitive, linguistic, and social 
development. The use of two language systems did not hamper or retard their growth and 
abilities (Bialystok, 2007). In fact, it enhanced and encouraged heightened responses to learning 
and allowed children to become active social participants. 

Although this research study has immersed me in understanding the effects of 
bilingualism in young children and the communicative competence it yields for language 
acquisition, it also instilled in me a yearning to become more culturally responsive in my 
teaching practices and embrace languages in our global world of interaction, culture, and 
connectedness. The research review had further persuaded me in creating a project intended to 
be shared with teachers to help bridge teaching and learning in today’s diverse classroom. Since 
engaging orally with the target language stimulates language acquisition and development, I 
concentrated on researching a variety of oral and listening strategies that would enable teachers 
to promote and develop these skills in the classroom. English language learners certainly thrive 
with developing language through the input and interactions they receive from their teachers. 

It is our duty as educators to realize that while there is a “no one size fits all” strategy for 
our diverse classroom, we need to adopt individual and collaborative learning opportunities for 
our students. As education climates continue to change, we too, should adapt our interactions to 


ensure equal opportunities become a priority in our teaching and learning environment. 
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